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AN UNWELCOME VISITOR, 


A LIFE’S SECRET. 
CHAPTER IV.—MISS GWINN’S VISIT. 


Were there space, it might be well to trace Austin 
Clay’s progress step by step—his advancements and his 
drawbacks—his smooth-sailing and his difficulties; for, 
that he was not free from difficulties and drawbacks you 
may be very sure. I do not know who is. If you 
have thought he was to be represented as perfection, 
you were much mistaken. Yet he managed to hold 
on his way without moral damage, for he was high- 
Principled in every sense of the word. But there is 
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not time to trace this; and it would be anticipating, 
besides. 

Austin Clay sat one day in a small room of the office, 
making corrections in a certain plan, which had been 
roughly sketched. It was a hot day for the beginning 
of autumn, some three or four months having elapsed 
since his installation at the Messrs. Hunters. The 
office boy entered. 

“Please, sir, here’s a lady outside, asking if she can 
see young Mr. Clay.” 

“A lady!” repeated Austin, in some wonder as to 
what lady could be wanting him; for his acquaintance 
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in that way was limited to Mrs. Hunter and Mrs. Henry 
Hunter. “Does she wear widows’ weeds?” he hastily 
resumed, an idea flashing over him that Mrs. Thornimett 
might have come up to town. 

“Weeds ? I dunnow,” replied the boy, probably ata 
loss to know what “‘ weeds” might mean. “She have 
got a white veil on.” 

“Oh,” said Austin. “Well, ask her to come in. 
But I don’t know any lady that can want me.” 

The lady came in: a very tall one. She wore a dark 
silk dress, a shepherd’s plaid shawl, a straw bonnet, 
and a white veil. Austin rose to receive her. 

“You are doubtless surprised to see me, Austin Clay. 
But, as I was coming to London on business—I always 
do at this season of the year—I got your address from 
Mrs. Thornimett, having a question to put to you.” 

Without ceremony, without invitation, she sat herself 
down on a chair. More by her voice than her features— 
for she kept her veil before her face—did Austin recog- 
nise her. It was Miss Gwinn. He recognised her with 
dismay. Mr. Henry Hunter was about the premises, 
liable to come in at any moment, and then might occur 
a repetition of that violent scene to which he had been a 
witness. “ What shall I do with her?” thought Austin. 

“ Will you shut the door ?” she said, in a peremptory, 
short tone, for the boy had left it open. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Gwinn,” interrupted Austin, 
perplexity giving him courage.‘ “Though very glad to 
see you myself, I am at the present hour so busy that it 
is next to impossible for me to give you my attention. 
If you will name any place where I can wait upon you 
after business hours, this, or any other evening, I shall 
be happy to meet you.” 

Miss Gwinn ranged her eyes round the room, looking, 
possibly, for confirmation of his words. “You are not 
so busy as to be unable te spare a minute. You were 
but looking over a plan.” 

“It is a plan that is being waited for.” Which was 
true. “And you must forgive me for reminding you— 
I do it in all courtesy—that my time and this room do 
not belong to me, but to my empl 4 

“Boy! what is your motive for seeking to get rid of 
me?” sheasked, abruptly. “That you have one, I can see.” 

Austin was upon thorms. He had not taken a seat. 
He stood, pencil im hand, hoping it would induce her to 
move. At that moment footsteps were heard, and the 
office door was pushed wide open. 

it was Mr. Hunter. He stopped on the threshold, 
seeing a lady. He supposed it might be somebody for 
Mr. Clay; her features, shaded by the veil, were in- 
distinct, and to him she appeared to be a stranger. 
Miss Gwinn looked fully at him, and bent her head, as 
« slight mark of courtesy. He responded by lifting his 
hat, and went out again. 

“One of the principals, I suppose ?” she remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied, feeling thankful that it was not 
Mr. Henry; “I believe he wants me, Miss Gwinn.” 

“Tam not going tokeep you from him. The question 
I wish to put to you will be answered in a sentence. 
Austin Clay, have you, since——” 

“ Allow me one single instant first, then,” interrupted 
Austin, resigning himself to his fate, “just to speak a 
word of explanation to Mr. Hunter.” 

He stepped out of the room and closed the door 
behind him. Standing at the outer door, close by, 
open to the yard, was Mr. Hunter. Austin, in his 
haste and earnestness, grasped his arm. 

“Find Mr. Henry, sir,” he whispered; “wherever he 
may be, let him keep there—out of sight—until she— 
this person—has gone. It is Miss Gwinn.” 
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“Who?P—what do you say?” cried Mr. Hunter, 
staring at Austin. 

“Itas that Miss Gwinn. The woman who seé upon 
Mr, Henry in that strange manner. _She——” 

Miss Gwinn opened the door at«that juncture, and 
looked out upon them. Mr. Hunter walked briskly 
away in search of his brother. Austin ‘turned back 
again. 

She.closed the door when he was inside the room, 
keeping her hand upon it. She did not sit down, but 
stood facing Austin, whom she held before her with the 
other hand. 

“ Have you, since you came to London, seen ought of 
my enemy? that man whom you saved from his death 
in the gravel pits? Boy! answer me truthfully.” 

He remained silent, scarcely seeing what his course 
ought to be. She read the hesitation aright. 
“No need of your affirmative,” she said. 
have met him. Where is he to be found ?” 

There was only one course for him now; and he took 
it, in all straightforward openness. 

“Tt is true I have seen that gentleman, Miss Gwinn, 
but I can tell you nothing about him.” 

She looked fixedly at him. “That you cannot, or 
that you will not—which ?” 

“That I will not. Forgive the seeming incivility of 
the avowal, but I consider that I ought not to comply 
with your request—that I should be doing wrong.” 

“Explain. What do you*mean by ‘wrong ?’” 

“In the first place, I believe you were mistaken with 
regard tothe gentleman: I do not think he was the one 
for whom you took him. In the second place, even if 
he be the one, I cannot make it my business to bring 
you into contact with him, and so give rise—as it 
probably would—to further violence.” 

There was a pause. She threw up herveil and looked 
fixedly at him, struggling for composure, her lips com- 
pressed, her face working. 

“You know who heis, and where he lives,” she jerked 
forth. 

“TI acknowledge that.” 

“ How dare you take partagainst me?” she cried, in 

“I do not take part against you, Miss Gwinn,” he 
replied, wishing some friendly balloon woul@ come and 
whirl her away out of danger; for Mr. Hunter might no: 
find his brother to give the warning. “I do not take 
his part more than I take yours, only in so far as that | 
decline to tell you who and where he is. Had he the 
same ill feeling towards you, and wished to know where 
you might be found, I would not tell him.” 

“ Austin Clay, you shall tell me.” 

He drew himself up to his full height, speaking in all 
the quiet consciousness of power. ‘“ Never, of my own 
free will. And I think, Miss Gwinn, there are no 
means by which you can compel me.” 

“Perhaps the law might?” She spoke dreamily, not 
in answer to him, but in commune with herself, as if 
debating the question. “Fare you well for the present, 
young sir; but I have not done with you.” 

. To.his intense satisfaction she turned out of the office. 
Austin attended her to the outer ‘gate. She strode 
straight on, not deigning to cast a glance to the busy 
yard, with its sheds, its timber, its implements of work, 
and its artisans, all scattered about it. 

“Believe me,” he said, holding out his hand a8 3 
peace offering, “I am not willingly discourtcous. 
wish I could see my way clear to help you.” 

She did not take the hand; she walked away without 
another word or look, and Austin went’ back agai. 


“T see you 
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Mr. Hunter advanced to meet him from the upper end 
of the yard, and went with him into the office. 

“ What was all that, Clay? I scarcely understood.” 

“TI dare say not, sir, for I.had no time to be explana- 
tory. It seems she—Miss Gwinn—has come to town 
on business. She procured my address from Mrs. 
Thornimett, and came here to.ask of me if I had seen 
anything of her enemy—meaning Mr. Henry Hunter. 
I feared lest he should be coming in; I could only beg 
of you to find Mr. Henry, and warn him not. That is 
all, sir.” 

Mr. Hunter stood with his back to Austin, softly 
whistling—his habit when in deep thought. “ What 
can be her motive for wanting to find him P” he presently 
said. 

“She speaks of revenge. Of course I do not know 
for what: I cannot give a guess. There’s no doubt she 


is mistaken in the person, when she accuses Mr. Henry ; 


Hunter.” 

“ Well,” returned Mr, Hunter, “I said nothing to my 
brother, for I did not understand what there was to 
say. It will be better not to tell him now; the woman 
is gone, and the subject does not appear to be a pleasant 
one. Do you hear?” 

“Very well, sir.” 

“T think I understood, when the affair was spoken of 
some time ago, that she does not know him as Mr. 
Hunter ?” 

“Of course she does not,” said Austin. ‘“ She would 
have been here after him before now, if she did, She 
came this morning to see me, not suspecting she might 
meet him.” 

“Ah! 
as he walked away. 

Now, it had occurred to Austin that it would be better 
to do just the opposite thing. He should have told 
Mr. Henry Hunter, and left that gentleman to seek out 
Miss Gwinn, or not, as he might choose. A sudden 
meeting between them in the office, in the hearing of 
the yard, and with the lady in excitement, was not 
desirable; but, that Mr. Henry Hunter should clear 
himself, now that she was following him up, and con- 
vince her it was not he who was the suspected party, 
was, Austin thought, needful. However, he could only 
obey Mr. Hunter’s orders. 

Austin resumed his occupation. His head and fingers 
were busy over the plan, when he saw a gig drive into 
the yard. It contained the great engineer, Sir Michael 
Wilson. Mr. Henry Hunter came down the yard to 
meet him: they shook hands, and entered the private 
room together. In a few minutes Mr. Henry came to 
Austin. 

“ Are you particularly engaged, Clay ?” 

“Only with this plan, sir. It is wanted as soon as I 
can get it done.” : 

“You can leaye it for a quarter of an hour. I want 
you to go round to Dr. Bevary.. I was to have been at 
his house now—half-past eleven—to go out with him to 
see a sick friend. Tell him that Sir Michael has come, 
therefore it is impossible for me to keep my engagement 
with him. Iam very sorry, tell Bevary: these things 
always happen crossly.. Go right into his consulting- 
room, Clay; never mind patients; or else he will be 
chafing at my delay, and grumble the ceiling off.” 

Austin laughed. Dr. Bevary occupied a good house 
in the main street, to the left of the yard, to gain which 
you had to pass the turning to Daffodil’s Delight. Had 
Mr. Bevary lived to the right of the yard, his practice 
might have been more exclusive; but doctors cannot 
always choose their localities, circumstances more fre- 


Better keep the visit close,” cried Mr. Hunter, ) 
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quently doing that forthem. He hada large connection, 
and was often pressed for time. 

Down went Austin. “The Doctor's engaged, sir,” 
was the answer of the servant. And indeed, the hand- 
rien carriage of a patient was then standing before the 

oor. 

“Tl wait,” he said, and was turning, sans ceremonie, 
into the little box of a study on the left of the hall. 

“ Not there, sir,” interposed’ the man hastily, and 
showed him into the drawing-room on the right, Dr. 
Bevary and his patient being in the dining-room at 
the back; or, as the doctor generally called it, his. 
consulting-room, for it was there he saw his patients. 

Ten minutes of impatience to Austin. What could 
any lady mean by keeping him so long, in his own 
house? Then they came forth. The ‘lady, a very red 
and portly one, rather old, was pushed into her carriage 
by the help of her footman, Austin watching the process 
from the window. The carriage then drove off. 

The Doctor did not come in. Austin concluded the 
servant must have forgotten to tell him he was_ there. 
He crossed the hall to the little study, the Doctor’s 
private room, knocked and entered. 

“T am not to care for patients,” called out he gaily, 
believing the Doctor was alone; “Mr. Henry Hunter 
says so.” But, to his surprise, a patient was sitting 
there—at least. a lady, sitting, nose and knees together, 
with Dr.:Bevary, and talking hurriedly and earnestly, 
as if they had the whole weight of the nation’s affairs on 
their shoulders. 

“So, it’s you, is it, Austin Clay!” cried the lady, 
Miss Gwinn. “TI was acquainting Dr. Bevary with your 
refusal to give me that man’s address, asking his advice 
whether the law eould compel you. Have you come 
after me, to say you have thought better of it ?” 

Austin was decidedly taken aback. How far was Dr. 
Bevary cognisant of the circumstances ? 

“ Was your visit to this lady, Mr. Clay ?” 

“No, sir, it was to you. Sir Michael Wilson has 
come down on business, and Mr. Henry Hunter will not 
be able to keep his appointment with you. He desired 
me to say that he was sorry, but that it was no fault 
of his.” 

Dr. Bevary nodded. “ Another time will——” 

A sharp ery. A ery of passion, of rage, almost of 
terror. It came from Miss Gwinn; and the Doctor, 
breaking off his sentence, turned to her in amazement. 

It was well he did so; it was well he caught her 
hands. Another moment, and she would have dashed 
them through the window, and perhaps herself also. 
Driving by, in the gig, were Sir Michael Wilson and 
Mr. Henry Hunter. It was at the latter she gazed, at 
him she pointed. 

“Do you see him ? 
to the Doctor. 


Do you see him?” she panted 
“That’s the man; not the one driving, 
the other—the one sitting this way. Oh, Dr. Bevary, 
will you believe me now? I told you I met him at 


Ketterford; and there he is again. Let me go!” 

She was strong almost as a wild animal, wrestling 
with thé Doctor to get from him. e made a motion 
to Austin to keep the door fast. ® got her into an 
arm-chair at last, and stood before her, holding her 
hands, keeping silence at first, then speaking calmly, 
soothingly, like he would to a child. 

“My dear lady, what will become of you if you give 
way to these fits of violence? But for me, I really 
believe you would have been through the window. A 
pretty affair of spikes that would be! I should have 
had you laid up in my house for a month, covered over 
with sticking-plaster.” i 

° E 
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“ If you had not stopped me,” she passionately said, “I 
might have caught that gig.” 

“Caught that gig! <A gig going at the rate of ten 
miles an hour, if it was going one! By the time you 
had got down the steps of my door, it would have been 
out of sight. How people can drive at that random rate 
in London streets, I can’t tell.” 

“ How can I find him?” she uttered, in a tone of 
anguished wailing. “Will you not help me, Dr. Bevary ? 
Did you note him ?” 

“So far as to see that there were two persons in 
the gig, and that they were men, not women. Do 
you feel sure it was the man you speak of? It is so 
easy to be mistaken in a person who is being whirled 
along swiftly.” 

“ Mistaken !” she returned, in a strangely significant 
tone. “Dr. Bevary, I am sure it was he. I have not 
kept him in my mind for years, to mistake him now. 
Austin Clay,” she fiercely added, turning round upon 
Austin, “you speak; speak the truth. Was it, or was 
it not, the man whom I met at Ketterford ?” 

“TI believe it was,” was Austin’s answer. “ Never- 
theless, Miss Gwinn, I do not believe him to be the 
enemy you spoke of—the one who worked you ill. He 
denies it just as solemnly as you assert it; and I am 
sure he is a truthful man.” 

“ And that I am a liar ?” 


“No. That you believe what you assert, is only too 
apparent. I think it is a case, on your side, of mistaken 
identity.” 


Happening to raise his eyes, Austin caught those 


of Dr. Bevary fixed upon him with a keen, troubled,. 


earnest gaze. It asked, as plainly as gaze could ask, 
“ Do you believe so? or is the falsehood on his side?” 

“Will you disclose to Dr. Bevary the name of that 
man, if you will not to me P” 

Again the gentlemen’s eyes met, and this time a 
warning look of caution glanced forth from Dr. Bevary’s. 
“TI must decline to speak of him in any way, Miss 
Gwinn,” said Austin. “You had my reasons before. 
Dr. Bevary, I have given you the message I was charged 
with, and must wish you both good day.” 

Austin walked back, full of thought, his belief some- 
what wavering. “It is very strange,” he reflected. 
“Could a woman, could any one be so positive as she is, 
unless thoroughly sure? What is the-mystery, I 
wonder? That it was no sentimental affair between 
them, or rubbish of that sort, is patent by the difference 
in their ages; she looks pretty nearly old enough to be 
his mother. Mr. Henry Hunter’s is a remarkable face— 
one that would alter little in a score of years.” 

The bell was ringing twelve as he approached the 
yard, and the workmen were pouring out of it, on their 
way home to dinner. Plentiful tables awaited them; 
little care was on their minds; flourishing was every 
branch of the building trade then. Peter Quale came up 
to Austin. 

“Sam Shuck have just been up here, sir, a-eating 
humble pie, and praying to be took on again. But the 
masters be both absent; and Mr. Wells, he said he 
didn’t choose, in a thing like this, to act on his own 
responsibility, for he heard Mr. Hunter say Shuck 
shouldn’t again be employed.” 

“I would not take him on,” replied Austin, “if it 
rested with me. An idle, skulking, deceitful vagabond, 
drunk and incapable for a fortnight, and striving to 
spread discontent among the men. But it is not my 
affair, Quale; Mr. Mills is manager.” 

The yard, between twelve and one, was pretty nearly 
deserted. The gentleman spoken of as Mr. Mills, and 








Austin, usually remained; the principals would some. 
times be there, and an odd man or two. The time. 
keeper lived in the yard. Austin rather liked that 
hour; it was quiet. He was applying to his plan with 
a zest, when another interruption came, in the shape of 
Dr. Bevary. Austin began to think he might as well 
put the drawing away altogether. 

“ Anybody in the offices, Mr. Clay, except you?” asked 
the Doctor. 

“Not in-doors. Mills is about somewhere.” 

Down sat the Doctor, and fixed his keen eyes upon 
Austin. “What took place here this morning with 
Miss Gwinn ?” 

“No harm, sir,” replied Austin, briefly explaining. 
“As it happened, Mr. Henry kept away. Mr. Hunter 
came in and saw her; but that was all.” 

“ What is your opinion ?” abruptly asked the Doctor. 
“Come, give it freely. You have your share of judge 
ment, and of discretion too, or I should not ask it. Is 
she mistaken, or is Henry Hunter false ?” 

Austin did not immediately reply. Dr. Bevary mistook 
the cause of his silence. 

“Don’t hesitate, Clay. You knowI am trustworthy; 
and it is not I who would stir to harm a Hunter. If f 
seek to come to tke bottom of this affair, it is that I 
may do what I can to avert damage, and hinder the fruits 
of wrong-doing.” 

“If I hesitated, Dr. Bevary, it was that I really am 
at a loss what answer to give. When Mr. Henry Hunter 
denies that he knows the woman, or that he ever has 
known her, he appears to me to speak open truth. 
On the other hand, these recognitions of Miss Gwinn’s, 
and her persistency, are, to say the least of them, 
suspicious and singular. Until within an hour I had 
full trust in Mr. Henry Hunter; now, I do not know 
what to think.” 

“He does not seem”—Dr. Bevary appeared to be 
speaking to himself, and his head was bent—“ like one 
who carries about with him some dark secret.” 

“Mr. Henry Hunter? None less. Never a man 
whose outside gave indications of a clearer conscience. 
But, Dr. Bevary, if her enemy be Mr. Henry Hunter, 
how is it she does not know him by name?” - 

“ Ay, there’s another point. She evidently attaches 
no importance to the name of Hunter.” 

“What was the name of—of the enemy she talks of?” 
asked Austin. ‘“ We must call him ‘enemy,’ for want 
of a better name. Do you know it, Doctor?” 

“No. Can’t get it out of her. Never could get it 
out of her. I asked her again to-day, but she evaded 
the question.” 

“ Mr. Hunter thought it would be better to keep her 
visit this morning a secret from his brother, as they 
had not met. I, on the contrary, should have told him 
of it.” 

“No,” hastily interposed Dr. Bevary, putting up his 
hand with an alarmed warning gesture. “The only 
way is, to keep her and Henry Hunter apart.” 

“T wonder,” mused Austin, “what brings her to 
town ?” 

The Doctor threw his penetrating gaze into Austin’s. 
“ Have you no idea what it is ?” 

“None, sir. She seemed to intimate that she came 


It would not be a ‘pleasant secret, even for you 
hold !” 

He rose as he spoke, nodded, and went out, leaving 
Austin Clay in a state of puzzled bewilderment. It 
was not lessened when, an hour later, Austin em 
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countered Dr. Bevary’s close carriage, driving rapidly 
along the street, the Doctor inside it, and Miss Gwinn 
seated beside him. 





AMONG SOUTH SEA CANNIBALS. 


PART II. 


ANOTHER ‘morning broke, and we resumed our wander- 
ing, but this time in a direction at right angles with the 
general course we had followed the preceding day. It 
was a little after mid-day, and when I had begun to think 
that, after all, death was not an event to be now dreaded 
if unaccompanied by torture, that the chief, if I may so 
term him, who seemed to me to have most authority in 
directing the movements of the band, took hold of my 
arm and pointed to a savage a short distance off, and 
made unmistakeable signs that I was to attack him. 
Unwilling to obey so strange an order, I walked towards 
him, holding the spear in my hand, so that he must have 
seen my intentions were not friendly; but instead of run- 
ning away or showing fight, he dropped his spear on the 
ground and came to meet me. I then recognised him 
as a one-eyed fellow whom I had repeatedly seen in the 
hut in which I was confined. I turned round to look at 
the party I had left, thinking they had mistaken the 
savage for a member of another tribe, when a spear flew 
past me which struck him on the face. He did not fall 
down, but stood staring at them, as if astonished, for an 
instant; then he made a rush towards the spot where he 
had dropped his spear, but he had hardly turned before 
several spears entered his body, and he fell dead. 

Directly the affair was over, three or four of them began 
digging a hole with their spears, and scooping out the 
soil with their hands, until it was about four or five feet 
deep; and I naturally thought that, having discovered 
they had killed a friend, they were making a grave in 
which to bury him; but, just as I had arrived at this 
conclusion, some others came up with armfuls of dry 
wood, which they threw down beside the hole, and then 
began to collect the largest stones near, which they placed 
beside the wood. I now knew what they meant doing, 
and I was the involuntary spectator of a scene at the 
remembrance of which I shudder. 

When the hole was finished, one of them got into it, 
and, with a stone and the head of his spear, created such 
a shower of sparks that some dry grass he had arranged 
there was very soon in a blaze. Then he came out, and 
the wood was heaped over it till the hole was full, and 
when tkis had nearly burnt to ashes, the hole was filled 
afresh with wood, on the top of which they placed stones. 
When the whole of the wood was reduced to red hot 
embers, some of the stones were ranged with sticks, so 
as to form a kind of floor. As soon as this was completed, 
they brought what looked like a large bundle of sweet- 
smelling grass, and laid it on the stones, and, taking a 
bunch of the same kind of grass in either hand, they 
ranged the remainder of the hot stones on and about it, 
threw a quantity of grass on the top of these, and finally 
covered the whole under a layer of stones, and then sat 
down to have a talk. 

Turning aside, so as not to witness their horrible feast, 
I lay down on the grass, and gnawed at a root until I 
fell sound asleep. If I had known where to fly to, I 
should have had no difficulty in making my escape the 
next morning, for every one of them lay in a profound 
sleep. I had time now to reflect on my position, and, on 
the whole, my reflections were not quite so gloomy as they 
hadbeen. It seemed clear that they did not mean to kill 
me for the sake of eating me, cannibals as they were, or 
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they would have sacrificed me rather than one of their 
own tribe; but what they intended to do with me I could 
not guess. Still, it was something to be relieved from 
the depressing effects of fear of immediate death, and 
already I began to calculate my chances of escape; but 
when I recollected how very seldom we had seen a sail 
during our cruise among these islands, the prebability of 
getting away seemed very small indeed. Alternately 
hopeful and despondent, but rather the former than the 
latter, I passed several hours before any of the savages 
awoke. We returned to the place from whence we had 
started, shortly after noon on the following day, I, for my — 
part, being almost worn out with hunger and weariness. 

The women here do everything in the way of work 
that is done; at least, I never saw a man sowing or 
planting anything, or doing anything else that was useful. 
Among the other duties which devolved upon them was 
that of guarding me, for so I interpreted the presence of 
several of them in the hut night and day; and so vigilant 
was the watch they kept over me, that I was never out 
of sight of one or more of them during the whole of my 
stay in the hut; so that, if a vessel had touched at the 
island, and I had known it, I could not have got away. 
This led me to consider whether I should make an at- 
tempt to leave them, in the event of my being taken on 
another expedition. There were two strong objections 
to my doing this: one was, that if I did, and they caught 
me, they would be almost certain to make an end of me; 
and the other, that if I managed to elude them, I might 
die of starvation before a vessel passed by near enough 
to take me off. 

I cannot tell what the motive of the savages was for 
taking me with them on these hunting excursions— 
whether to accustom me to their practices, or with an 
idea that the sight of my comparatively fair skin would 
intimidate their opponents; but it was not long before 
they took me with them again on one of these occasions. 
The party was larger this time, there being twenty-seven 
men beside the chief and myself. Instead of wandering 
in a zigzag fashion, as they did the time before, they took 
a direct path, as if they were going to some determined 
spot, and kept steadily along until nightfall. They had 
managed to knock down a few birds with their clubs, 
which they hurled with great dexterity, and they cooked 
these at the fire which was lighted when we halted for 
the night, if I may call that cooking which was simply 
burying them in hot ashes for a few minutes, until the 
feathers were burnt off. This time they had not started 
entirely without provisions, and as they offered me 
some food, I took it, and economized my own for a con- 
tingency which was almost certain to arrive. The next 
day we stopped long before sundown, for about two hours, 
and I supposed we had reached our journey’s end, for 
two of the band and the chief left us and went on their 
way alone, as if for the purpose of taking observations. 
When these returned, there was a great deal of chatter- 
ing, after which all started off together at a swift pace. 

Nothing hardens the heart like living in hourly anti- 
cipation of a violent death. The necessity of exerting 
all one’s fortitude to look the destroyer full in the face 
gradually renders one more indifferent to the preserva- 
tion of one’s own life, and not more regardful of that of 
others. I dare say I was as much excited at the idea of 
the approaching fight as any of the savages about me; 
for, from the number of the band, I did not imagine they 
had simply come out to commit murder, and I looked 
forward to a ferocious contest, and, I am afraid, with 
something like regret that I had not got a gun to asto- 
nish them with, for I never saw any weapon of the kind 
amongthem. Presently we crossed a brook, and directly 
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afterwards they rushed forward with yells, which, to 
them, might have been as inspiriting as British cheers 
would have sounded in my ears under similar cireum- 
stances. We were among a cluster of wigwams, and I 
expected to see the inhabitants rush out to defend them- 
selves; but I saw nothing of the kind, and all I heard 
were yells and shrieks. I was completely stupefied by 
what was going on, and remained standing alone, &ill the 
savages having rushed into the huts. I was roused from 
this kind of stupor by seeing two women creep out from 
the back of one of the huts, one of them with a baby in 
her arms, and run off as fast as they could go. They 
had got but a little start when three of their enemies 
caught sight of them, and started in pursuit. I too 
went after them, and they were soon overtaken by myself 
and two of the savages, the third having broken his foot 
over a stone. ‘The woman who carried the baby ran 
faster than her companion, whom I saw knocked on the 
head running, and stunned, though not killed—a fate 
which likewise fell on the mother, and from which her 
child was only saved by my pushing the savage on one 
side and taking it from her arms. The blow had killed 
her, and the savage threw her across his shoulder, just 
as a Highland keeper might have done with a deer, and 
carried her down to the huts, the other savage having 
done the same with the woman he had knocked down. 
I will say nothing of the horrible spectacle which I saw 
that night, it being in fact only a repetition, on a larger 
scale, of an orgie I have already described in as plain terms 
as I could venture to use. I took care to keep the baby 
in my arms, from fear of what might happen to it if I let 
it go, and several of the savages seemed to think they 
thoroughly understood my motive, for they pointed at 
the little thing, and then at my mouth. The only person 
who was brought away from the wigwams alive was the 
woman I have mentioned as having been stunned. She 
had recovered her senses, and sat beside me while the 
others were feasting, and seemed to have no eyes for 
anything but me. When I put the child on her knees 
she remained quite passive, and sat staring at my face 
and clothes with such a blank, expressionless face, that I 
am afraid the blow she had received must have deprived 
her of her reason. Iwas so thoroughly disgusted at the 
massacre of helpless women and children, and still more 
at the dreadful scene going forward, that I had led the 
woman a few score yards from the fire, and seated her 
against a tree along with the child; and it was well that 
I did. 

It often happens that when a man is unable to decide 
for himself, circumstances arise which settle the question 
for him, and this happened to me now. I had been 
thinking of the horror of my situation, if I were doomed 
to spend the remainder of my days among such wretched 
creatures, and weighing the chances of escaping to the 
coast and remaining concealed until some vessel passed by 
near enough tosee me. I had quite decided that I would 
attempt this, if I could only hope to find anything to live 
on until the ship came; but of this I saw no prospect. My 
mind was tossed to and fro by these opposing considera- 
tions until I slept. There was a faint light among the 
trees when I woke, but the sun was not yet visible, and 
I felt very cold and stiff. I was a little startled at first 
at finding something bulky stirring inside my jacket, 
until I recollected that I put the infant in there just be- 
fore going to sleep the night before. The sight of that 


.reminded me of the woman, and I looked round for her, 
but she had gone away. The encampment was in full view, 
and I was in the act of stepping towards it to see if the 
woman had gone down there in the night, for the sake 
of the warmth of the fire, when I saw a number of natives 





advancing rapidly but noiselessly upon the sleeping’ 
savages, gorged, probably, with the flesh of their kinsmen. 
My heart stopped beating for a moment; and before I had’ 
had time for any consideration as to what I should do, 
the newly-arrived savages were among those with whom 
I had been journeying, killing them with their clubs, and 
yelling like so many demons. It was a slaughter and 
nothing more; there was no fighting, and it must have 
been over before I had run a hundred yards. T did not 
like to leave the infant, but I could not carry it with me, 
and I have no doubt the woman found it. 

In the first instance, I ran away with no thought be- 
yond the desire of escaping from immediate death; but 
when this feeling had gone off, I stopped to consider 
what course I should take. I think I could have found 
my way back from whence we had started, but it then oc- 
curred to me, that I could never have a better opportu- 
nity of escaping to the coast. There was no time to be 
lost in hesitation, and I was moving in the direction of 
the brook, almost before I had begun to think about it. 
I noticed, when I crossed it the day before, that it had a 
rapid current, and I had no doubt that if I followed its 
course it would bring me by the shortest route to the 
sea; a conclusion I arrived at from the position of the’ 
sun at the time. 

It was not long before I fell in with the brook, and I 
kept along its banks all that day, eating very little of 
my food, and supplying the want of it with frequent 
draughts of water. At night I was afraid to sleep on the 
ground, because I could not tell how near I might be to- 
some village. I therefore climbed up a tree and stretched 
myself on a huge branch, buttoning my loose jacket: 
round a more slender one to secure myself from rolling 
to the ground in the event of my falling to sleep. I was 
not much refreshed when day broke, and I was very glad 
to change my position. I looked about as well as I could, 
to ascertain if anybody were near, and then dropped from 
branch to branch until I was once more on the ground. 
After putting my head in the water and taking a hearty 
drink, I set off again, for every minute seemed of value- 
now that I was on my way to the coast. 

I was a good deal surprised when, about three hours’ 
afterwards, as I should judge from the height to which 
the sun had risen, I became aware that there was a great 
increase of light about me. I looked eagerly before me, 
and there lay the sea smooth and unrufiled, reflecting the 
sunlight as if it were a looking glass. Forgetting caution,. 
I rushed down to its very edge, and I verily believe that 
if a vessel had been visible, at any distance, I should have- 
plunged in to swim off toit. As it was, there was no sail 
in sight; but it was such a satisfaction to sit there and 
look at what seemed to me the road home, that it was: 
some hours before I could take my eyes off it to look for 
some place of shelter for the night. When I did, I was: 
lucky enough to see a huge tree close by me, the inside 
of which had crumbled to powder, and had partly poured 
out through a hole in the side. A very little adaptation: 
made this a not very uncomfortable place to hide in, and! 
a very safe one, if I did not happen to be seen when neces- 
sity compelled me to leave it in search of roots or berries. 
I was close to the river, and as I had often seen -fish in 
my way down, I wove a kind of eel-basket and fixed it 
in a channel I made by placing stones across the brook, on 
either side of it. In this way I caught sometimes as 
many as four or five fish in a day, which I ate raw, so 
that I was not badly fed altogether. 

For the first few days I was thankful at my freedom 
from the society of the savages, but after a time the soli- 
tude and daily disappointment told upon my spirits, and’ 
I became every day more wretched, and began to wish 
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that I had gone back to the tribe. Nevertheless, I con- 
tinued to keep a sharp look-out from daylight to dark, 
for any vessel which might sight theisland. For twenty- 
seven days I kept near the tree, and on the twenty- 
seventh day a sail came in sight for the first time. There 
was a light breeze blowing off the shore, so that she was 
steering closer to the land than she would have done 
under other circumstances. On the very first day of my 
arrival here, I had stripped off my shirt and washed it, 
so as to make it as white as possible, then tied a couple 
of stones in the lower part, to keep it spread out, and 
hung it by the wristbands from a branch of the tree, 
broadside towards the ocean. I knew that if this were 
seen on beard, its meaning would be understood at once. 
That they might have no doubt about it, I stood on 
the shore, in order that they might see my white skin. 

The sensations a man experiences at such a critical 
moment as that I am speaking of, are really indescrib- 
able. I shall not, therefore, occupy much space in telling 
the rest of my story. 

I was seen, though my signal was not, and I had the 
happiness of seeing the vessel tack and stand in for the 
shore, and in-no very long time in reality, though it 
seemed along time to me, a boat put off from her side. 
Now was the critical moment. There might. be savages 
close by, who would certainly come down to meet the*boat, 
and might kill or capture me. Fortunately there were 
none; and as seom as the boat had come close in, I picked 
up my clothes im my arms, and with a shudder, as if I 
felt a spear touching my back, I rushed into the water 
and threw my clothes into the boat and tumbled in after 
them. No time was lost im pulling on board, and it was 
with a glad and thankfal heart that I found myself once 
more in the company of Europeans. The vessel was a 


Spanish brig, and traded among the islands which the 


Spanish Government claims im these seas. She was 
bound now for Sydney, where I was landed as destitute 
as a man well can be, but happier than many a man 
who lands there with a pocket-book well filled with orders 
on the bank. 

I was as kindly treated here as anybody could desire, 
and was quite a lionin asmallway. I had several offers 
made to me with respect to employment on shore; but 
the one which pleased me most was an offer to make me 
a kind of supercargo of a brig laden with all sorts of 
notions suited for a roving trade. Since then I have 
seen a good deal of service afloat, and my diary contains 
many an interesting incident, but none which is so deeply 
impressed on my memory, as my sojourn among can- 
nibals in the Solomon Islands. 
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A NIGHT AT THE OBSERVATORY. 
BY EDWIN DUNKIN, ESQ., F.B.A.5. 

Tue gates of Greenwich Park are closed to the public. 
The merry faces which were visible in every nook and 
corner only a few hours ago, have disappeared. Even 
the deer are nowhere to be seen. The clocks of the 
neighbouring churches have struck the hour of midnight; 
indeed, the whole town is at rest. And yet, a solitary 
individual may be noticed quietly unlocking one of the 
iron gates, and then as quietly disappearing amongst the 
dark avenues of trees which lead to the Royal Observatory. 
This is the astronomer, who has already been engaged in 
his duties with the transit-circle from sunset, returning, 
after visiting his residence for refreshment, to complete 
his allotted work. We should like to follow him; for, 
though we have found that a visit during the day is 





highly interesting and instructive, yet a look at a few of 
the principal celestial objects would be gratifying our 
curiosity in no small degree. But we are told that a 
visit to the Observatory at night is strictly prohibited. 
According to the rules, no person, whatever his rank, can 
claim admission; and it is proper to say that the Admi- 
ralty, without scruple, refuses every application of the 
kind made to them. We can fully understand the 
necessity for this exclusion of visitors at night; for the 
whole staff is absent, excepting those who are required to 
make the observations with the different instruments. 

But though no visitor is admitted after dark, we will 
exercise our official privilege of entrance, and endeavour — 
to describe, in a popular manner, the duties performed in 
the Observatory at night, trusting to our acquaintance 
with the internal management of the establishment for 
much of the information which will form the subject of 
this article. We have already shown the vigorous 
activity of the place in our visit by day, and we shall be 
sorely disappointed if the reader be not convinced that 
the same activity is evident at night, though necessarily 
confined to fewer individuals. 

Entering the gate by a latch-key soon after sunset, we 
find the observer is already at work with the transit- 
circle. As we enter the room, tap, tap, tap, tap, salutes 
our ears. A clock-star is passing the meridian at this 
moment, and the tapping is caused by the observer 
pressing with his finger an ivory key, which, by making 
a contact between two insulated brass rings, allows a 
galvanic current to pass through the wires, registering 
the observation ona recording apparatus. We shall ask 
no excuse for attempting to explain briefly this method 
of chronographic registration, as its adoption at the Ob- 
servatory has considerably simplified the observation of 
the transits of stars. 

Before describing the recording apparatus, it is neces- 
sary, however, to state that the original method of 
observing transits consists in counting the beats of a clock, 
and estimating the fraction of a second when the object 
passed one of the wires in the telescope. The clock-time 
is then entered into the observer’s book, the operation 
being repeated as many times as the number of wires. 
The new method of observation, or the chronographic 
method, is much more simple when the registering 
apparatus is in good working order. 

The chronographic recording apparatus is placed in 
the ground floor of the north dome. The clock, which 
is of peculiar construction, the motion being governed 
by the conical rotation of a pendulum, gives a sensibly 
uniform motion to a revolving brass barrel, which is in 
connection with it. The barrel is covered with woollen 
cloth, upon which a sheet of paper is folded, the ends of 
the paper. being gummed together. A spindle which is 
attached to the clock turns two long screws, causing a 
travelling frame to traverse the whole length of the 
barrel. This frame carries two levers, each armed at one 
end with a pricking point, mounted in such a way that, 
when the opposite end of the lever is pulled away from 
the barrel, the pricking end is pushed against it, and 
makes a permanent puncture on the paper. Two gal- 
vanic magnets are fixed on the travelling frame, so as to 
attract the lever ends opposite to the pricking points. 
All that is required, therefore, to cause these points to 
make punctures upon the paper, is to send galvanic 
currents through the magnets. 

One of the prickers is devoted to the registration of 
the seconds of the clock in the transit-circle room, the 
communication being made by wires connecting the clock 
with the travelling frame. The other pricker is used for 
the registration of the times of observation when a star 
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nasses behind a wire in the telescope, a similar commu- 
nication with wires being made. For the proper gene- 
ia ration of the galvanic force, a voltaic battery i is included 
in the circuit of each course of wires. 

On this recording instrument, therefore, nearly all 
transits observed with the transit-circle, altazimuth, or 
gteat equatorial, are permanently registered. They are 
extracted from the sheets, and converted into figures on 
the following morning—an operation requiring care, but 
which, in skilled readers, is not considered a very difficult 
proceeding. 

We have entered into more detail than usual on the 
description of this beautifully-constructed apparatus, 
chiefly because its application is not generally adopted 
in other Observatories in England. 

Our attention must now again be directed to the 
observer in the transit-circle room. He has finished 
the observation which first attracted us on our entrance. 
He is preparing for another observation, for his duties 
during the night are extensive. On examining his pre- 
scribed list of objects, which has been carefully prepared 
during the day by one of the computers, we find that 
the moon, and certain stars near the moon, are the first 
important objects for observation; these are followed by 
several of those very minute planetoids which revolve 
around the sun in orbits situated between those of Mars 
and Jupiter. Some of these specks in the solar system 
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THE CHRONOGRAPHIC RECORDING APPARATUS, 
























































are so difficult to observe, even with the largest telescopes, 
that the observer is frequently obliged to darken the 
room as much as possible, several minutes before the 
observation, in order that his eye should be free from 
the dazzling effects of gaslight. After all these pre- 
cautions are made, the planetoids are often so faint that 
with the most powerful telescopes they cannot be seen. 
The next object on the list is Jupiter, shortly followed by 
Saturn. Again some planetoids extend it to the last 
moment of the time included in the evening watch, 
which reaches, on this occasion, from sunset till some 
time after two o'clock in the morning. In winter, the 
evening watch frequently consists of ten or eleven hours 
of nearly continuous observing. 

Let us now follow the observer through one of his 
observations, which will be sufficient to explain the 
general method of observation with the transit-eircle. 
An object to be observed is within a few minutes of 
passing the meridian. The shutters of the roof are 
already open. The observer looks at his list, which 
contains the time of passage, as well as the approximate 
pesition of the object in the heavens. He turns the 
instrument, by means of small projecting handles, to the 
proper place, seats himself in a very comfortable chair 
with a reclining back capable of being adjusted at pleasure 
to any inclination. The observing chair rolls backward 
or forward at the will of the observer, whilst he applies 
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his eye to the telescope, his head being supported by 
the adjustable back of the chair. When the object is 
high, the observer is low; if it be astar near the zenith, 
the observer lies almost on his back; and in this very 
agreeable posture, he might surely be excused, at the 
end of a fatiguing watch, for indulging in a nap. Some- 
times, indeed, when his fatigue is greater than usual, 
the temptation is very strong, but, like the soldier 
sentinel, the astronomer is seldom neglectful of his 
duty. Be this as it may, taking an observation is no 
sleepy matter; the impatience for the entrance of the 
star or planet into the field of view, is like that ef the 
sportsman whose dog has just made a full point, and 
who awaits the rising of the game. After the object 
has entered, it is seen to approach rapidly towards the 
vertical wires of the telescope; in a few seconds it is 
behind the first wire; the ivory key is then pressed 
down, and a puncture is instahtaneously recorded on the 
chronographic apparatus. He repeats the tapping at the 
nine wires; nine punctures will therefore be recorded. 
With the other hand he turns a delicately-constructed 
serew, which carries a horizontal wire, until the wire is 
exactly on the star, which appears bisected, the instru- 
ment at the time being fixed. The observer then leaves 
the telescope, after having read the figures indicated by 
the screw head, technically called a micrometer head, 
and proceeds to bisect the graduated divisions on the 
circle by certain cross wires in six large mi 

the eye-pieces of which are on the back of the western 
stone pier. These microscopes are simply inclined per- 
forations through the pier, the object-glasses being on 
the eastern side. The observer has now only to read 
the microscopes, the barometer, and thermometer, when 
the observation is complete. It is the duty of the com- 
puter to analyse these readings, and deduce from them 
the proper results. 

The practical object of these astronomical observations 
is to determine, at a given time, the accurate positions 
in the heavens of the planets and principal stars, in 
order that the observed places of the planets may be 
compared with those computed from existing authorities, 
to discover the amount of error of the planetary tables 
employed in the calculation of the “ Nautical Almanack.” 
These errors form the fundamental means of correcting 
the old tables, which were ealeulated from data found 
from inferior instruments to those now_in use, and 
enable the theoretical astronomer to construct others 
of greater accuracy than those previously in existence. 
‘Che nation has had to rely on the labours of the Green- 
wich astronomers for all the raw material necessary for 
the construction of nearly every edition of nautical 
tables for predicting the places of the moon and principal 
planets; the most recent being the celebrated lunar tables 
of Professor Hansen, of Gotha, which will ever remain 
a lasting monument of the care and skill of the Green- 
wich observer, combined with the mathematical genius 
of one of the greatest of living philosophers. 

The advantage of correct lunar tables to the seaman 
cannot be overstated, as the position of a ship ab sea 
may be considerably out of its reckoning, if the places 
given in the “ Nautical Almanack” are not to be de- 
pended on. In future years, beginning with 1862, the 
places of the moon in the Almanack will be computed 
by Hansen’s tables; the sailor will therefore be able to 
rely still more on his book companion, and thus guide 
his vessel with an almost unerring certainty. 

It will not be proper to interrupt the observer with 
the transit-circle any longer; we therefore leave him, to 
look in for a moment or two on the altazimuth observer, 
for he too is here and at work, as was very evident by a 








eard placed on the chronographic apparatus, stating, 
“In use for the altazimuth.” We will accordingly 
mount the narrow staircase leading to this instrument, 
Tap, tap, again is heard before we enter. Yes, the 
observer is, what is sometimes facetiously termed, 
“tapping off a transit.” All is activity here. The 
moon is being observed in azimuth, the observation in 
altitude having been previously made. The observation 
in both of these elements is made by transits across six 
vertical wires for an azimuthal observation, and over six 
horizontal wires for that in altitude. Let us follow tho 
assistant, who has just observed a transit; watch how 
he is carefully creeping up and down the instrument, 
reading the microscopes and levels attached to various 
parts. One cannof help being struck with the skill of 
the observer; the massive instrument, though about a 
ton in weight, seems moveable at his will, and obeying 
him without much apparent exertion on his part. 
Watch again how rapidly he reverses the moveable 
cheeks, redirects the telescope to the moon, and before 
you can fancy the instrument to bein its proper position, 
tap, tap, again reaches your ear—another observation is 
being made. 

We must not remain in this department, for we have 
a strong desire to have a peep through the great equa- 
torial, in order that our curiosity may be at length 
gratified by the telescopic appearance of a few of the 
celestial wonders which, to the unassisted eye, are never 
seen. We could see from the altazimuth dome that 
some one of the busy staff was penetrating into the 
mysteries of some distant world, as revealed by this 
stupendous instrument; our imaginations, therefore, 
immediately became excited at the prospect of enjoying 
an astronomical feast once in one’s life. Let us not 
delay it for a moment. Still, we must inquire why the 
smaller domes, containing the remaining two equatorials, 
are lighted up, and the roofs open? We are informed 
that in each an observer is noting the time of occultation, 
or disappearance of a star behind the moon, an observation 
of considerable importance in the determination of longi- 
tude. Occasionally during the evening the same tele- 
scopes are also used for observing the times of disap- 
pearance and reappearance of the satellites of Jupiter, 
into or out of the planet’s shadow. Other phenomena 
are frequently observed. 

As we entered the outer door of the great equatorial 
building, the working of some kind of machinery at- 
tracted our attention. This is the clock-work which 
gives motion to the instrument; it is in action, because 
the observer is making a pictorial delineation of the 
planet Jupiter, which makes it necessary that the in- 
strument should move corresponding to the diurnal 
rotation of the earth, to allow the object to appear motion- 
less. We found the observing astronomer with his eye 
to the telescope, lying in an inclined position on the 
massive chair, which he is enabled to move at pleasure 
in any direction, by several ingenious mechanical con- 
trivanees. The observer is holding in his hand a re- 
presentation of Jupiter, which he has just finished, 
whilst he is giving the planct a few parting glances to 
confirm the delineations, on which all the peculiar cloud- 
like belts are faithfully given. We are assured that 
many extraordinary appearances, never before noticed, 
have engaged the attention of astronomers during the 
last few years. 

Ofall the bodies of the solar system, the moon, perhaps, 
alone excepted, Jupiter presents to the telescopic observer 
the most magnificent spectacle, although his distance 
from the sun is so great, being more than five times 
that of the earth. He appears accompanied by his four 
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moons, the apparent positions of which are continually 
changing, caused by their revolution round the body of 
Jupiter. 

A brief time only has elapsed before we are occupying 
the observer’s comfortable seat, and partaking of the 
intellectual feast for which we have had so many anxious 
desires. The reader will therefore be so good as to bear 
with us while we describe the remarkable appearance of 
this planet, as viewed with this equatorial. It appears 
to exhibit a considerable disc, the ground of which is of 
alight yellowish colour; but towards the poles it seems 
to melt into a leaden-coloured grey. Upon the ground 
are seen brownish-grey streaks, resembling in their form 
and arrangement the streaks of clouds which are often 
observed in the sky on a fine calm evening after sunset. 
Some observers have noticed that these streaks are oc- 
casionally tinged with red. Their general direction is 
parallel to the equator of the planet. Some are more 
conspicuous than others. ‘T'wo are generally strikingly 
observable, being extended north and south of the 
planet’s equator, separated by a bright yellow zone, 
being a part of the general ground of the planet. Oc- 
casionally these streaks will undergo great changes from 
day to day, which seem to confirm their nature as being 
analogous to the clouds of our atmosphere. At other 
times, bright and dark spots will appear, and remain for 
several days; by these spots, astronomers have been 
able to observe the time of rotation of the planet on its 
axis, from which has been proved that a Jovian day 
consists of rather less than ten hours. 

After obtaining the above information concerning the 
largest planet belonging to our system, our attention is 
suddenly directed to the young crescent moon, to which 
the observer has, with marvellous rapidity, pointed his 
telescope. Again we are seated in the observing-chair, 
and our eye eagerly applied to the small aperture in the 
eye-piece. If we were astonished at the view of Jupiter, 
how much more so are we at the telescopic appearance 
of the crescent moon. Though the illuminated portion 
is only a crescent, the entire disc is faintly visible, caused 
by the reflection of earth-light. The surface is seen in 
the illuminated part rugged and serrated, whilst brilliantly 
shining points are seen in the dark part at some distance 
from it, and dark shadows of considerable length appear 
to break into the illuminated surface. The bright points 
seen within the dark hemisphere are the peaks of lofty 
mountains tinged with the sun’s light. They are similar 
to what all travellers in mountainous countries have 
noticed ; after the sun has set, and darkness commenced 
in the valleys at the foot of the chain of mountairis, 
the sun still continues to illuminate the peaks above. 

We were, however, much struck with the numerous 
apparently extinct craters, some of which are of enormous 
size. For example, Tycho, the principal crater on the 
moon’s surface, is forty-seven miles in diameter. Its 
external ridges rise about three miles above the inclosed 
plain. Within the inclosure there is a central mound 
nearly a mile in height, besides a few lesser hills.. On 
applying a high magnifying power to some of these 
craters, the observer is able to see the different layers 
of rocks composing them, standing out with almost the 
appearance of a stereoscopic projection. From several, 
radiating streaks of light and shade are noticed, especially 
when the moon is full, at which time they are always 
seen to the greatest advantage. 

Another remarkable object is in a convenient position 
in the heavens for scrutiny ; we must, therefore, give up 
looking at lunar craters, for we’are recommended to take 
@ glance at Saturn. What a magnificent object! A 
ball, of a yellowish colour, with streaks as in the case of 
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Jupiter, thongh fainter in intensity.’ Around the ball 
are several ‘rings, two, if not three, being illuminated 
like the planet; and another, a dusky, or’ semi-trans- 
parent.ring. Four of his moons, out of the eight which 
accompany him, are visible, the remaining four being 
too faint for regular observation. 

Saturn appears in the firmament as a star of the first 
magnitude, and shines with a faint reddish light. His 
disc, like Jupiter, is visibly oval; a proof that each of 
these planets must revolve on its axis, to produce that 
form. The time of rotation of Saturn is between ten and 
eleven hours. 

We are beginning to. consider it necessary to offer 
some apology for detaining the observer so long; but he 
has suggested to us a few other astronomical wonders, 
well worthy of inspection. He, therefore turns his in- 
strument to an object of a very different class to what we 
have been noticing. It is a faint telescopic comet, which, 
we are told, is rather a brighter one than usual. Well, 
we must confess that, for several minutes, we could dis~ 
tinguish nothing, and began to think our vision was 
affected by our lesson in star-gazing; but at last the 
faint comet became visible. We could not, however, help 
contrasting this minute object with that splendid speci- 
men of comets which astonished us all in the autumn of 
1858, known as Donati’s comet. This celebrated celes- 
tial visitor was nightly operated on by the astronomers 
of all countries, and several very beautiful delineations of 
it were made. Our illustrations will give the reader 
some conception o: its beauty. The form of the nucleus, 
or head, underwent considerable changes from hour to 
hour; and even whilst under the scrutinizing eye of the 
observer, jets of light were frequently seen to pour forth. 

The great comet of 1861 demands a passing notice. 
This beautiful object, which so suddenly appeared near 
the end of June last, was first observed in the month of 
May, in Australia and other portions of the southern 
hemisphere. Its position when at its greatest brilliancy 
being near the well-known constellation of Ursa Major, 
gave to that portion of the heavens an appearance, which 
possibly will never be effaced from the memory of the 
spectator. Its telescopic view was similar in many re- 
spects to that of Donati in 1858, though the changes of 
the nucleus from hour to hour were less marked. This 
comet was still the subject of observation among astro- 
nomers so lately as December last, but it was of the last 
degree of faintness, and scarcely observable. (See “ Lei- 
sure Hour,” No. 504.) 

We are still entreated toremain yet longer, to see one 
or two stellar objects. The first which engages our at- 
tention is a multiple star. To the naked eye this 
appears only as a single star, but, on looking through a 
telescope of moderate power, the observer is able to see 
several hundred congregated. All of these are at so 
great a distance as to be beyond the power of the astro- 
nomer to calculate. Weare shown another object, which 
is called a binary star, because it has been observed that 
this single star to the naked eye, but double in the tele- 
scope, appears-to have a system peculiar to itself, one 
star being noticed to revolve around the other. There 
are several of these binary stars scattered about the fir- 
mament, but that situated in the constellation of the Vir- 
gin has most probably received greater attention than 
others. The stars composing this celebrated binary star 
appear quite close to each other, and of about the same 
magnitude. They have been under observation nearly 
one hundred and fifty years, and in that period have 
completely revolved around each other. 

We are not willing to leave this fine instrument; but. 
time flies rapidly in such agreeable employment, and 
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warns us that the hour of the night is advancing. But 
before we leave the Observatory, we must look into the 
magnetical department. Here all is quietness. No- 
thing is heard but the ticking of theclocks. The instru- 
ments are, however, doing their work silently and surely, 
thanks to the modern science of photography, which has 
taken out of the hands of the observer, all his former 
nightly official duties. Perhaps the time may come when 
the astronomer may be also relieved of some of his most 
laborious work by the help of the same science; but, to 
all present appearance, it seems scarcely possible. 

Returning rapidly to the astronomical department, we 
re-enter the transit-circle room. The observer is where 
we left him, still observing the planets as they pass the 
meridian. He is, however, about to return home for a 
short time for refreshment; we avail ourselves of his 
company through the very dark and gloomy avenues of 
the Park, and return to our abode with thoughts full of 
wonder and satisfaction, at having spent a few hours 
during the night at the Royal Observatory.* 





MY ADVENTURES IN THE FAR WEST. 
CHAPTER IV. 


As I have before remarked. the boatman’s labour was 
very fairly requited. The fare was never allowed, under 
any circumstances, to be less than two dollars. For 
instance, if a vessel lay only ten yards from the wharf, 
our rules did not allow us to put a passenger on board 
for less than that amount. A pull out to the man-of-war 
station off San Salito, about four miles distant, against 
tide, was at least twenty dollars, and, truth to say, it 
was almost deserved. Nothing but a whale-boat could 
stem the powerful stream at the mouth of the harbour, 
and even with this description of boat it was sometimes 
an impossibility. ‘The most remunerative fare I ever 
gained was fifty dollars. This I earned single-handed, 
before breakfast one morning. A number of passengers 
from the Railway Hotel were proceeding to the mines, and 
each traveller confided to me a parcel or parcels to convey 
to the Long Wharf, perhaps three quarters of a mile 
distant. For each of these parcels I charged from one 
to three dollars, and the aggregate was fifty dollars. 
As a boatman, I was very successful, and contrived to 
save a good deal of money. I had an advantage over 
my comrades, in understanding French, and making 
out Spanish through the medium of its similarity to 
the Latin, and thus obtained the majority of foreign 
fares. 

But my period of boatman’s life came gradually to an 
end: it declined in equal ratio to the improvement of the 
city. As the wooden wharves were rapidly built, at 
which ships could discharge cargo, the boatman’s occu- 
pation dwindled away. 

When five or six dollars got to be the maximum of 
remuneration per diem, I felt it was time for me to try 
my hand at something else, though, what that something 
was to be, I was far from knowing. So we sold our 
boat; but it was not without regret that I abandoned 
the free réle of a boatman, and divested myself of the 
brown felt hat, red shirt, loose brown pantaloons, high 
boots, and gay Mexican scarf, that constitute the dash- 
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ing garb of a Californian boatman, to don the more sober 
habiliments of a landsman. I shall spare the reader the 
laboured narrative of partial success and utter failure 
that attended me in the various other businesses I 
engaged in, during the remainder of my stay in San 
Francisco. Enough that I was in turn, steward, com- 
mission agent, sign-painter, horse-dealer, ship-keeper, 
store-keeper, and hotel-proprietor. In the hotel line I 
should no doubt have made my pile, but for the agency 
of an element that ruined thousands in San Francisco— 
namely, fire. Fires became frequent in the city, and they 
were always believed to be the work of an incendiary. 
There certainly were suspicious facts connected with them. 
For instance, when trade was dull, and the labour market 
depressed, people would say, “ We want a good fire.” And 
the good fire was sure to come. It was the right fire in 
the right place too—always lighted well to windwards, 
when the sea breeze was at its height. If it was the 
work of an incendiary he was no amateur at the bad 
work. To illustrate the rapid march of a fire in San 
Francisco, I may mention that when I was a hotel-pro- 
prietor, and a fire burst out quite half a mile to wind- 
ward, I tried to save the most valuable property I pos- 
sessed, in the shape of three large barrels of ale, worth 
£30 each; and though I had a man to assist me in roll- 
ing them along, the fire overtook us, and only one 
barrel was secured. When I was thus ruined, for about 
the fifth or sixth time, I thought it was about time to 
cry “vamos,” as the Mexicans say. 

At this period, life and property were anything but 
secure in San Francisco. The city funds were in a 
bankrupt condition, and officials were very badly paid. 
In this state of things, each department seized on what 
they could and paid themselves. This was particularly 
the case with the police tribunals and their staff, and 
gave rise to most shameful scenes, in which justice was 
altogether ignored. The police courts almost invariably 
inflicted a fine for any offence in which it was possible 
so todo. Ifthe prisoner could not or would not pay, he 
was incarcerated in prison for twenty-four hours, to see 
if anything could be got outof him. But as the officials 
had to pay for the keep of the prisoner out of their own 
fund, they strongly objected to keeping hiin longer. 
Therefore, at the expiration of twenty-four hours, if no- 
thing was forthcoming from the incarcerated one, the 
jailors would enter the prison and demand if he wasn’t 
going to pay up. If he still pleaded impecuniosity, the 
officials would get in a rage, and, “ guessing that they 
were not going to support an idle loafer no how,” would 
fail upon him and kick him forth to freedom again. 

Thus it was evident that little redress for wrong was 
to be obtained, and each man’s arm best kept his own 
head. More than once, in absolute self-defence and in 
absence of legal protection, I had suddenly to resolve 
myself into a committee of personal safety. I found this 
out, as I did a good many other things in California, by 
hard personal experience. 

One day there came a whisper to San Francisco, 
that the dream of sundry theorists was realized, and that 
the head quarters of gold had at last been brought to 
light—in a word, that a mountain headland washed by the 
waters of the Pacific, somewhere near Trinity, a city on the 
coast, some 290 miles north of San Francisco, was found 
to be composed of pure virgin gold. No wonder that 
desperate excitement reigned in San Francisco. No 
wonder that every ship available in the harbour, sea- 
worthy or unworthy, was immediately chartered to “the 
gold bluff.” Who can blame them, if merchants forsook 
their offices, professional men their pursuits, and trades- 
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gold mountain? “And no wonder you yourself accom- 

nied them,” the far-seeing reader remarks. Well, I 
did, and I did net. 

To explain this apparent anomaly, I must state that a 
short time before the “gold bluff sensation” made its 
appearance, I had joined a band of adventurers of all 
nations, who were leagued together to form a new settle- 
ment on a river named by the Indians “ Umpqua,” and 
supposed to exist somewhere on the Oregon coast, about 
midway between Trinity city and the Columbian river. 
Could this design be effected, it was thought that, as 
the river was reported to be well wooded, a lucrative 
lumber trade might be commenced with San Francisco. 

In pursuance, therefore, of this scheme, a company had 
chartered the fore-and-aft schooner “ Rafter,” and forty 
adventurers were found, each to contribute their fifty 
dollars passage money ; the company engaging to find, on 
their side, the stores etc., necessary to set the infant 
colony going. In addition to the payment of fifty dol- 
lars, each adventurer was required to be well armed, as 
the Indians were extremely hostile, and it was even said 
that more than one expedition to Umpqua had been 
cut off by them. 

Now, our expedition touched at Trinity city, and it is 
needless to say we found the gold bluff simply a canard. 
Otherwise, of course, we should have made off, and 
abandoned the colonial scheme. <A few days afterwards, 
we were off the mouth of a river, but whether it was the 
Umpqua or not, the pilot could not say. So nine men, 
in addition to the pilot, volunteered to man a boat and 
cross the bar, and of this number I made one. After a 
dangerous pull of about five miles, we entered the 
estuary of a river, which our pilot immediately pro- 
nounced to be Elk River, a stream much inferior, and 
more to the southward than the Umpqua. 


As we lay on our oars, a crowd of natives appeared on 
the north bank of the river, who made signs for us to 
approach them, holding up some fish as an inducement, 


which, no doubt, they wished to barter with us. The 
pilot advised us strongly to pull back to the schooner, 
and by no means to land, as the Elk River Indians bore 
anything but a good character; but the sight of the fish 
was too much for our salt-beef-and-pork-fed appetites, 
and the sage advice of the pilot was overruled. A few 
minutes saw us standing on shore, the centre of a large 
crowd of Indians. I shall defer a personal description 
of these worthies for the present, as I shall shortly bring 
the Umpqua Indians, whom they resembled in almost 
every particular, under the reader’s notice. 

Having purchased a quantity of fish through the 
medium of bartering, giving on our side, by way of 
exchange, a few trifling articles, such as nails, brass but- 
tons, etc., the pilot was urgent for us to go on board 
again. But we refused, having made up our minds to 
indulge in a long stroll on the beach. Perceiving that 
it was of no avail to contend against our headstrong folly, 
he contented himself with insisting upon one man 
remaining with him in the boat, in order to assist him in 
pulling out a little way from shore, to guard it from the 
Indians. 

Having agreed to this arrangement, the remaining 
eight of us, well armed, and making light of the pilot’s 
caution, set off in high glee along the beach, accompanied 
by a number of Indians. When we had thus promenaded 
for about the length of a mile, it began to be perceptible 
that the Indians got somewhat troublesome and pertina- 
Clous, in crowding upon us, and on being remonstrated 
with, to our surprise the majority of them produced arms, 
Which hitherto they had kept concealed about their 
persons. Now, though these arms consisted only of 
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rude knives, bows and arrows, and spears, we were so 
completely outnumbered that it was evident if a fracas 
should ensue, the advantage we possessed in our superior 
weapons was pretty well counterbalanced. 

However, we promptly ordered our unpleasant associ- 
ates to quit us, which in high dudgeon they accordingly 
did, but only to take up a position on the shore between 
us and our boat, where they were joined by a number of 
others, with every hostile demonstration of attacking us 
on our return. In haste a council of war was called, in 
which Philip, a Missourian hunter, one of the members 
of my mess, and a particular friend of mine, took a promi- 
nent part, and was by general vote elected our leader. 

With great tact, which proved him worthy of our 
confidence, Philip, instead of turning back and instantly 
provoking a contest with the enemy, led us straight 
ahead for a quarter of a mile, till the turning of a head- 
land concealed us, when he plunged into the wood that 
skirted the shore, and, thus screened, we countermarched 
with the view of making a détour round the Indians. 

In this we were perfectly successful, and we did not 
debouch from the cover till well in the rear of the enemy, 
and opposite to our boat, which the wary pilot, who had 
marked the strait we were in, pulled rapidly to meet us. 
The Indians, on perceiving their error, hastened to inter- 
cept us; but, though they: reached us ere we embarked, 
the surprise we had given them, which always cows a 
savage, prevented them from attacking us, and shoulder 
to shoulder, with cocked revolvers, drawn bowie knives, 
and rifle at the ready, we slowly and steadily proceeded 
down to the beach. A tall Indian insolently threw him- 
self in the way of our brave leader, and, pointing his knife 
against his face as a menace, dared him to proceed. The 
former could have easily shot his opponent, but, knowing 
that the first blood drawn would instantly have precipi- 
tated a simultaneous attack from all sides, he coolly 
struck up the knife, and saluted the Indian with a smart 
kick which sent him flying. In afew minutes afterwards 
we were safe in the boat, pulling on board. 





MOUNT VESUVIUS IN ACTIVITY. 


ProressoR PALMIERI, the Resident Director of the Royal 
Meteorological Observatory on Mount Vesuvius, com- 
municated the following intelligence in the spring of last 
year. “We do not find in the history of Vesuvius so 
long a period of continued eruption as that of these late 
years. Since December 19, 1855, up to the present 
time, there has been a series of little continued eruptions 
of greater or less duration, with various phases. That 
which most attracted public attention was undoubtedly 
the opening of the cone in seven clefts, towards the end 
of May, 1858, with a great emission of lava, which devas- 
tated much fertile land, filled up the famous precipitous 
valley called ‘Fosso Grande,’ and destroyed full a half of 
the carriageable road which led to the Observatory. The 
greater part of this lava issued from the base of the cone, 
almost without interruption, from the end of May, 1858, 
to the beginning of April, 1861, that is to say, for 
little less than three years, which is a perfectly new 
fact in the history of our volcano. After three years 
almost, the continued flow of lava ceased on the 8th of 
this month (April). But you are not, therefore, te con- 
clude that after so prolonged a labour, and after so many 
millions of cubic metres of material have been thrown 
out, so as to cover upwards of two square miles of ground 
to a medium height of eighty metres, our volcano has 
sunk into repose.” 

Subsequent events have sadly verified the Professor’s 































































































































































































































































































































anticipations. With the phenomena of the recent disas- 
trous eruption our readers are familiar from the reports 
in the public journals. It may be interesting to peruse 
a lady’s narrative of a night visit to the lava-stream 
of a former eruption. It was written for “The Leisure 
Hour” before the last outbreak took place. 

It was a bright sunny day when we were on the 
road from Rome to Naples. As we approached within a 
few miles of the latter city, a fellow-traveller said, “ There 
is Mount Vesuvius.” I started eagerly from my seat. 
I saw a mountain in the distance, and was disappointed; 
as we came nearer I saw a thin smoke rising up, and 
melting away in the pure air. That was remarkable: 
our Roman fellow-traveller said so; for Vesuvius does 
not even smoke always, although I had never thought 
of it but as a burning, flaming voleano. However, the 
smoke was something to see, and I resigned myself, 
without any hope of seeing its flames. 

Tired with having travelled night and day in ex- 
ceedingly hot weather, I went to sleep as soon as we 
were installed in a delightful hotel overlooking the 
exquisitely beautiful Bay of Naples. 

To be lodged in an attic in England, or in many other 
countries, i a sign of poverty; but in Naples, the higher 
you go the better you are off, and the best apartments 
are at the top of the houses. We did not know this; 
and when the landlord showed us to ours, we took them, 
believing that, as they were so high up, they must be 
cheaper. They were very delightful, however, and I 
often feel thankful when I reflect on the sight they 
afforded me. There was a charming stone platform 
outside my window, where we could sit and overlook the 
loveliest view that most mortal eyes ever beheld. 

But I was very tired, and I went to sleep. WhenI 
awoke, the burning sun had gone down ; the wonderfully 
blue sky had softened, but not lost its colouring; a de- 
lightful shade came stealing over the almost equally blue 
water of the Bay. The objects that had made my eyes 
ache when I tried to look at them under the fiery sun, 
now stood softly shaded, as if inviting my gaze. But I 
had only one thought in my mind, and that was Mount 
‘Vesuvius. 

Towards Mount Vesuvius I turned, thinking I would 
look at its smoke—as even smoke from a mountain was 
something to see. In the decreasing light the smoke, 
however, was indiscernible. I looked for it, and I thought 
I saw a small speck of fiery light, not so large as the 
palm of my hand, lying on the mountain side: it looked 
like a red-hot cinder. But lo! awonder—while I gazed 
at it I saw it grow larger; before I withdrew my eyes it 
was twice, three times the size. I ran away to my friends’ 
rooms—not so well situated as mine, though in other re- 
spects superior—and called them to come to see the fiery 
spot on Mount Vesuvius. 

When we all ran out on the stone platform, a strange 
spectacle met our view. The red spot had spread, 
lengthened and widened, and in those two or three 
minutes of time had extended double the number of 
yards in length, and was seen visibly extending still 
down the mountain’s side. It was a stream of fire—of 
burning lava—issuing out of the orifice I had first dis- 
covered, and slowly descending. In silent wonder we 
gazed at it, lengthening and widening; but our attention 
was suddenly withdrawn. Out from the crater shot a 
shower of blazing sparks, that made the lost column of 
smoke, that had been veiled in the twilight, distinctly 
visible ; and while we held our breath with awe and a 
certain sense of delight, up went large blocks of red-hot 
pumice stones; a pillar of fire ascended, and out from it 
#hoi, like the discharge of an enormous firework, a, 
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shower of sparks. It was indeed a shower of fiery 
ashes, and of large red-hot cinders, that looked to ug 
in the distance like the sparks of a faggot, and these 
dispersing, fell back over the cone of the. mountain, 
gradually losing their brightness as they came roll- 
ing down. 

Onwards, meantime, advanced the stream of fire, 
slowly and visibly descending the slope of the mowntain, 
till its image began to creep, in like manner, over the 
surface of the mirror-like Bay, and, in the same way 
lengthening and deepening in colour, soon extended its 
deep coppery reflection, like a trembling bridge of light, 
almost across the calm water that separated us from the 
burning mountain. 

To reach that stream of fire became my intense desire, 
The master of the hotel shook his head when we spoke 
of it, and said Vesuvius was in “a state of activity,” for 
so they describe anything that is short of a great eruption. 
He thought it unsafe to venture; but the men who make 
money by the curiosity of travellers, declared we could 
go; and so we resolved to visit it at night, both on ac- 
count of the intense heat of the weather, and because 
the aspect of the mountain was then so much more 
magnificent. 

Vesuvius, even at a distance, is seen to have tw 
summits, and when not in “ activity,” and thus viewed 
from a distance, is quite devoid of the beauty and gran- 
deur that invest the mountains of the Alps and Pyrenees. 
It rises in a gentle slope from the shore, and it is on an 
approach to it that the richness and luxuriant beauty of 
its lower region is seen. It was of consequence to us to 
reach the top of this lower and cultivated region, in time 
to see the sun set over the Bay, which in itself is a view 
worth going there for. 

Of late years almost all that was difficult and ad- 
venturous in continental travel has been done away with. 
Where pedestrians, or mules and ponies only could travel, 
carriages can be now driven; so it ison Mount Vesuvius. 
An Observatory has been erected near the volcano, and 
there is a good road up to it. At Torre del Greco, near 
Naples, was formerly the depdt of guides, mules, ponies, 
or donkies, for making the ascent; and the practice of 
driving up the base of Vesuvius in carriages-meets with 
all the resistance these guides can give it. Such re- 
sistance has become useless. But we did not take a 
guide or servant from the hotel at Naples, and therefore 
our host, suspecting that we might be induced to yield 
to the clamours or representations of the men of Torre 
del Greco, made us pay the whole charge for the carriage 
beforehand, lest we should dismiss it there. It was as 
he thought; we were surrounded by lively and cunning 
Italians, who love to cheat you in the pleasantest possible 
manner. They insisted we could go no further in a 
carriage, and attended us a little way, in order to let us 
convince ourselves. True enough, the horses stopped at 
the ascent; the driver held the reins, and the surround- 
ing guides shouted out “Ecco!” which means, “See 
there!” One of our party, however, had spent half his 
life in Italy, and was up to this trick. He stood up in 
the carriage, and, taking the driver’s whip, made use of 
it for him, and away we went, leaving the disappointed 
guides toshout “Ecco!” if they pleased. No less than 
three of them, however, followed us, resolving, if we 
would not take their steeds, we should have themselves; 
and another, insisting that the lady, at all events, must 
havea pony, brought with him a creature that was called, 
he told me, Maccaroni. 

Thus conducted and escorted, we ascended the base of 
Mount Vesuvius, or what may be called the lower region 
of the mountain—one of the most fertile, populous, and 
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charming that can be imagined. It is truly wonderful 
to look around, and think that just above is the burning 
volcano, just below, the buried cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum—buried under the lava that may at any 
‘moment pour out and bury, in like manner, these towns 
and hamlets and houses, where people sit in all the light 
gaiety of Italian life, literally beneath their own vines 
and fig-trees, and seeming as literally to let the morrow 
take thought for the things of itself. The scene, truly, 
was delicious enough to banish gloomy thoughts. The 
lower region of the mountain, whose top was sending 
out flame, smoke, and red-hot stones, was clothed in the 
richest garniture'of nature. The scarlet blossoms of 
the pomegranate mingling with the pale sweet flowers of 
the orange; luxuriant vines, almost rampant ‘in their 
liberty, flung their long arms, and lifted their tall heads 
among all stouter trees, catching at support, while they 
gracefully draped their deep green foliage around their 
supporters. Dates, figs, olives, lemons, pine-apples, and 
other delicious things, grow here abundantly. 

On the summit of the lower part of Vesuvius there is 
alittle place of rest for travellers, drolly called the 
Hermitage; it is kept by a hermit, that is to say, a 
monk, who keeps a sort of hermit-like inn for travellers, 
where they rest, and are provided with hermit fare— 
cheese, and fruits, and such things. All around this 
hermitage may usually be seen the vehicles, horses, and 
attendants of persons who ascend the mountain. There 
we too stopped, thinking to rest till the air became 
cooler, for the heat was still intense. Here we found 
some other visitors, chiefly French and German, who 
had come so far, but were in doubt as to going further. 
One and all affirmed that it was impossible ladies could 
do so, and therefore I must either go back or remain 
where I was. 

Now, the object of most visitors to Vesuvius is to 
get to the crater, and very often they have gone into 
the crater, and roasted eggs, or burned their sticks 
there. At present this same crater was bellowing out 
flames and vomiting forth red pumice stones of a great 
size, flinging them hundreds of feet high, and literally 
drenching the exterior with a shower of red cinders and 
ashes. 

There we could not go; but to my river of fire I deter- 
mined to go, and so I privately conferred with the pro- 
prietor of the pony, which I found could carry me about 
three quarters of a mile further, and then the guides 
could very easily conduct me to the lava stream. This 
matter settled, I made known the arrangement to my 
party, who agreed to accompany me, being all of the 
rougher sex, whose safety was supposed to be of less 
importance. 

What a wonderful scene was around and before me! 
A scene of utter desolation was around, but behind was one 
of beauty and fertility. It reminded me of the powerful 
words of Scripture, only reversed—*“ Before them was 
as the garden of the Lord; behind them a desolate 
wilderness.” Around me lay a vast ficld of iron-coloured 
lava. Nothing else was to be seen save sprinklings of 
ashes. Not a blade of grass, not a sprig of any vegeta- 
tion, no trace of vegetable nor animal life, save Maccaroni, 
his master, and myself, for my comrades, though on foot, 
were out of sight. The moon was not full, but it had 
risen, and its pale light rendered visible the scene around, 
‘while it was not strong enough to dim the fierce, strange 
fiame that shot out from the unquiet centre of the earth, 
over which that half moon so tranquilly looked down 
from the night-shaded skies. 

The outer sides of the crater, now a fiery, but not 
blazing, mass, were in almost constant movement, as 
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showers of cinders and glowing ashes rolled down their 
slope, and a most wonderful display of fire-works— 
nature’s fire-works—was as constantly going on; every 
few minutes a fresh explosion was taking place through 
the pillar of fire, which never ceased to ascend from the 
mouth of the volcano. 

Presently I was made to descend, and Maccaroni was 
left by himself on the path, his master choosing to be 
in our company. ‘The other two guides—for though we 
insisted on taking only one, three had come—carried 
enormous torches, thicker than both my arms, and seven 
or eight feet long. These were now’ lighted, and the 
glare they flung around gave additional wildness to'the 
scene. The lava field lay beside us, and on this the 
two guides with the torches went, while the other, who 
attached himself to me, declared it was impossible I 
could follow. My whole party said the same; but, as 
they said it was not up-hill, I could see no difficulty, 
and boldly stepped on the lava blocks. We went on, 
stepping from block to block of cold pumice stone, just 
as one would do over the stepping-stones in a stream. 
They were close together, so close that a foot could 
seldom be inserted between them. Sometimes they 
were smooth, sometimes the jagged edges and rough 
uneven surface miserably hurt the foot; sometimes 
they were not steady; sometimes they only presented a 
sharp point. In this predicament, all that could be 
done was to make a succession of two or three rapid 
steps until one found a momentary rest for the sole of 
the foot. Had I known that for about a mile I must 
go on thus from one lava block to another, I certainly 
should have given up in despair; but I fortunately did 
not know it, and, cheered by hope, I went on, believing 
we should soon get over these frightful stones, and find 
a smoother path. The guides, holding their torches 
aloft, did not pay us much attention. Some of their 
comrades were out also, and the glare of other torches 
in the distance added much to the wild singularity of 
the scene. They went on before us, uttering wild shouts, 
which the others responded to. It was well for me that 
Maccaroni’s master kept me still as his charge, for his 
hand often saved me from a fall. We toiled on for 
rather more than an hour and a quarter, dazzled at one 
time by.the glaring torch, as the guides, generally in a 
couple, approached to my help—left to the faint light 
of the moon at another:. now sceing the blaze of the 
volcano, and again only beholding its reflection on the 
sky. 

The atmosphere grew oppressive; a sulphureous air 
seemed to blow on our faces; a thick, ashy-like smoke 
became almost stifling. “Eccolo!” shouted our guides, 
plunging their torches at once into darkness. We had 
another sight now. There was my river of fire—the 
lava stream—which I had toiled to reach; the same I 
had watched from my window in Naples. Very won- 
derful it was, but not so beautiful as it had been ata 
distance. It was slowly, but visibly and distinctly, in 
motion; a pure lava in the centre of the stream, some- 
what of the consistency of mud, but near the edges, 
where ‘it cooled, fizzing like smouldering cinders, and 
assuming much that aspect. The stream was, I belicve, 
about three hundred feet wide, and descended the whole 
side of the mountain, issuing from a small orifice beneath 
the crater. 

The ground beside it was burning hot; one could not 
stand for an instant steady. A slight smoke rose over it. 
I leaned down, and bent my face to the stream. The 
sulphureous exhalation almost instantly turned me faint. 
I felt sinking, but, recollecting how terrified my com- 
panions would be, if I fainted in such a spot, I resolved 
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not to do so, or not to let them see, if I did; so I turned 
round, and got behind a great ridge of cindéers—some- 
thing like what we call an ash heap, and there I sat 
down, turning my back to the lava stream. One thing 
that tended to prevent me from fainting was, that I dis- 






covered the skirt of my dress had got into the river of 


fire, and was quietly burning away. This was a trophy 
I had not intended to bring from Mount Vesuvius, and 
happily I was able to extinguish it without much diffi- 
culty. 

Well, the guides relighted their huge flambeaux in my 
river of fire, and we went back as we had gone, all over the 
same volcanic masses; and never was the touch of com- 
mon earth so delightful to my poor feet, as it was when 
they made the first step on the path where Maccaroni 
was patiently waiting, after they had made a passage to 
and fro, of two hours and a half over sharp iron-hard 
lava. And, indeed, it is not wonderful that the sense of 
relief was so great; for when the torch was held over me, 
it was seen that I had neither shoe nor stocking, at least, 
only the remnants of both; my shoes and stockings were 
both cut in pieces, and I came back with only half a 
gown. But still I rejoiced that I had gone to my river 
of fire, and seen Vesuvius blazing away at midnight. 

When we left the Hermitage on our return, the up- 
rising sun was shining on the aching eyes that had re- 
joiced in its glorious setting. We passed through lanes 
of strongly cortrasting beauty and sweetness, back to 
our elevated lodging in Naples. Here I soon sank to 
sound sléep, and I am ashamed to say, it was nearly 
evening again, when I awoke up to get out again on the 
stone balcony which formed our state apartment, and sat 
there as twilight feil softly over the beautiful Bay, wit- 
nessing the wonderful fireworks with which Vesuvius 
had greeted our arrival in Naples. 





THE ARTIST'S LAST WORK. 


A partner sat before his easel old, 

Death flushed his cheek, and glistened in his eye; 
But yet he toiled: he wished one work to do 

Ere he could reconcile himself to die. 

And so he laboured with his fading strength 

Upon his soul’s last dream, and it was done at length. 


He had poured all his power upon his work. 

What was that work? Had he depicted there __ 

Some fav’rite scene—some smile on Nature’s face 

That to his raptured eye had seemed most fair, 

Or from the canvass looked some dear-loved form, 

Who in the grave reposed from life’s too boisterous storm? 


No; he loved Nature: she had been his joy ; 

But more was needed on a dying bed 

Than she could give; and, for the mortal friends 

Who on his life the light of love had shed, 

He loved them too; but human love seems vain 

When it avails us naught in Death’s dread hour of pain. 


What had he painted? Why, the only scene 

From whence his comfort at that moment came, 
Where, in the fearful gloom of earth and sky, 

The Saviour hung upon a cross of shame, 

And, ’mid the scorn of wicked men, gave up 

His sinless soul for theirs, and drained life’s bitter cup. 


Ay, earth was slipping from that painter’s grasp, 

And as he gazed upon this work—his last, 

And then upon the life that now was o’er, 

What were the thoughts that through his spirit passed ? 

We need not guess, beneath the picture see, 

“ For me hast thou done this, What have J done for thee?” 


Ah, we shall never on our death-beds feel 

That we have given up too much fer God, 

Nor murmur at the sorrows we have felt 

Beneath the touches of our Father’s rod. 

Tf home, if friends, if all surrendered be, 

Thou canst not do for God, what He has done for thee! 


MOUNT VESUVIUS IN ACTIVITY. 








Varieties, 


THE Recent Eruption or Vesuvius.—The most extraor 
dinary phenomenon, which, together with the Professors Guis- 
cardi and Napoli, I have carefully tested and proved beyond 
doubt, is the fact of the rising of the ground on which stands 
the town of Torre del Greco, to more than a metre (1-12th 
more than a foot) above the original sea level; and as the 
greater part of this rising is beneath the lava of 1791, on which 
a part of the city was erected, it has happened that the lava, 
which offered great resistance, has been shattered with vio- 
lence, causing the ruin of many buildings. The rising of the 
soil, once proved, makes us understand how so many writers 
on the early eruptions of Vesuvius have referred to the falling 
of the sea. The fact, as stated by them, was past belief. Now, 
we can understand that this rising of the land itself has hap- 
pened several times before, and the question of the Temple of 
Serapis is solved by the clearest evidence. It remains yet to 
be seen whether a sinking succeeds this rising ; and, therefore, 
I suggest that the inhabitants should not be in a hurry to 
commence their building operations. The small openings 
continue to emit smoke, with chloroidic-sulphuric acid, and a 
proportion of sulphurated hydrogen. Among the sublimates 
sulphur is very frequent, with the ordinary chlorides of iron.— 
Professor Palmieri. 





Captain Maury a Secessionist.—Finding that my native 
State, in the exercise of her high prerogative, had withdrawn 
from the Federal Union and appealed to her sons to rally 
around her, I would not, I could not, and did not hesitate to 
obey the call and hasten to her relief. On the 20th April (1861), 
after formally renouncing all allegiance to the now shattered 
Federal Government, and turning over to the officer next in 
command the trust that had by it been confided to my care, I 
left the Observatory at Washington, once more a free citizen of 
Virginia. Its associations, the treasures there, which, with 
your help and that of thousands of other friendly hands, had 
been collected from the sea, were precious to me, and as I 
turned my back upon the place a tear furrowed my cheek, for 
I could not but recollect that such things were.—Letter from 
Captain Maury to Admiral Fitzroy. 


Tue STANDARD oF TrutH.—As the word of God is the light 


‘| to direct us, and to betray errors, so is it also the standard 


and beam to try the weights of truth and falsehood. There- 
fore our Lord, knowing that there should be such confusion of 
things in the latter days, commandeth that Christians should 
go to no other thing, but to the Scriptures. Here is the rule 
of our faith. Without this, our faith is but a fantasy, and no 
faith ; for faith is by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. 
Therefore Christ saith, John v. 39, “Search the Scriptures; 
they are they which testify of me.”—Bishop Jewell. 


Tue Prince Consort.—A man of gracious presence and 
gracious nature—handsome, nobly-bred and bountiful—in out- 
ward manner and in inward soul a gentleman—has passed from 
the public sight in Albert, Prince Consort of England. How 
vast our loss no tongue can tell, Some part of it is at once 
apparent ; not only in that dark and sacred chamber where 
the imagination of devoted millions pictures the widowed 
Queen as weeping in the midst of her children, but in the 
room of State,*in the meeting-halls of learned and scientific 
societies, in the places where charity asks for aid, and, indeed, 
wherever a good and princely deed has to be done, For years 
to come there will ie day—no hour—ina which that bright 
face, that kindly intelligence, that eloquent voice will not be 
missed in the London world. Who will replace. him on the 
inauguration day of the International Exhibition? It is, we 
believe, the express desire of her bereaved Majesty that every- 
thing shall be done which the Prince had projected, and, most 
of all, that the noble works at South Kensington shall not 
suffer interruption. The desire is one in which the whole 
nation will sympathize, and which it will help to make good. 
For the sake of him, as well as for the sake of art and trade, 
we must all combine to make it the success with which he 
would have been content. The work will goon. Yet, not the 
less will he be missed on the inauguration day.—Atheneun 
[To explain the absence of any reference to the national be- 
reavement, in our article on the National Exhibition in the 
opening number for the year, it is necessary to state that each 
number of “The Leisure Hour” has to be prepared some time 
before the date of publication. A biographical memoir of the 





Prince, with illustrations, will appear in an early number. ] 











